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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





The correspondence between Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Australian Premier has several points of interest. Mr. 
Deakin invites Mr. Chamberlain on the part of the people 
of Australia, though Mr. Deakin’s Government is in a 
decided minority in the new Parliament. But Mr. Deakin 
does not ask Mr. Chamberlain on the ground that Aus- 
tralia is, as Protectionists would have us think, united in 
favour of Preferential Tariffs. On the contrary, the special 
reason that Mr. Deakin puts forward is that the visit of 
Mr. Chamberlain would give “immense impetus” to the 
“ Preferential Tariff Leagues in course of formation,” so that 
after all the alleged demand for Preference in Australia 
is a demand that has to be worked up by the Protectionist 
leader, and the case for a Preferential system, so far as it 
rests on the ground that Australia desires it, disappears. 
To the Premier of New South Wales Mr. Chamberlain 
has also written in characteristic terms, assuring him that 
no hard bargain will be driven, but that “ anything I should 
ask ” would only be a fair equivalent for what “I” would 
give. The people of this country have one comfort, 
namely, that all responsibility for government is now taken 
out of their hands, and that they have a man who is pre- 
pared to settle everything for them by his own fiat. 





No sign of a restriction of the total volume of British 
trade is disclosed in the statistics issued by the Bankers’ 
Clearing House for the past year. On the contrary, they 
show that the aggregate turnover as reflected in the cheques 
passing through the banks of the country is steadily in- 
creasing, as the following figures indicate : 


Total. 
1870 sila er ...  £3,914,220,000 
1880 ss ae oe 5,794,238,000 
1890 a St Red 7,801,048,000 
1900 ies ww ae 8,960,170,000 
1901 ms os ead 9,561,169,000 
1902 se a ...  10,028,742,000 
1903 x « 10,119,825,000 


An examination of the Bankers’ Clearing House returns 
serves to show that, in the main, the figures correspond 
broadly with the condition of trade in the country gener- 
ally. Thus, from 1873 to 1879 the returns were stagnant, 


from 1883 to 1885 they were again unprogressive, and 
the period of depression which set in in 1891 and con- 
tinued until 1895 was once more marked by a steady de- 
cline in the volume of cheques cleared. It seems clear, 
therefore, that, although a well-marked contraction of trade 
has undoubtedly set in, it is not upon so extensive a scale 
as in previous periods of depression. 





We are glad to see signs that our great industries are 
not going to allow the farce which places avowed Pro- 
tectionists as their alleged representatives on Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Commission to pass unchallenged. In a letter, re- 
gretting his inability to be present at a Lancashire meet- 
ing, Mr. Yerburgh, M.P., writes: 


Having regard to the fact that the Tariff Commission in- 
cludes one or more representatives of the cotton trade, and 
that the belief in consequence largely prevails that Lanca- 
shire favours Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, it is, I venture to 
think, of the first importance that active steps should be 
forthwith taken to place before the country the views of 
those engaged in this vast industry who are convinced that 
Protection must increase the price of production and so 
expose it to the gravest danger. 


We hope that this advice will be followed, and that the 
manufacturers and workers in the cotton industry, and 
in all others, who do not share the views of their pro- 
fessed representatives will speedily make it perfectly clear 
that the members of the Commission have no authority to 
speak for anybody except themselves. 





Inquirers into the fiscal question have frequently had 
occasion to note the serious shortcomings of the annual 
statements issued by the Board of Trade, especially in re- 
gard to our imports and exports from and to Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Germany. While it is doubtless a difficult matter 
to obtain a perfectly accurate statement, the present 
method, which is based on the country of shipment, is 
so misleading that wide discrepancies occur between the 
returns of a given class of goods for, say, Great Britain 
and Germany. It is satisfactory to note that the Board 
of Trade is making an effort to secure greater accuracy. 
In a circular issued to the various Chambers of Com: 
merce it is said: 


As regards imported goods, it is hoped, with the co- 
operation of traders and shippers, that information may be 
obtained on a satisfactory basis through certain amendments 
which the Commissioners of Customs have caused to be 
made in the forms of Import and Warehousing Entry by 
adding a column headed “ Name of place whence goods 
consigned,” as distinct from the mere port of shipment. _ 

It is further proposed to obtain similar information with 
regard to re-exported goods by the insertion of a heading for 
“Country whence goods were consigned when imported,” 
which the Commissioners of Customs have likewise caused 
to be made in the forms of export entry. 


If these hints are acted upon there can be little doubt 
that some of the more perplexing features in the Annual 
Statement of Trade will disappear. 





Mr. Balfour has told us that “ Bradford goods do not go 
to America.” In his report just issued for 1903, the 
United States Consul at Bradford has a very different story 
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to tell. The retum which he gives there shows that the 
export of Bradford stuffs to the United States is steadily 
improving, and that in 1903 it reached its highest point 
since the Dingley Tariff came into force in 1897. When 
that Tariff Act was making its way through Congress there 
was a great rush of British manufacturers to get their goods 
into the United States before the Act was passed. In the 
next year, 1898, there was a tremendous drop, but since 
then the rise, though gradual, has been persistent. We give 
the figures for the six years during which the Dingley Tariff 
has been in operation : 


1898 ... asi say ... £1,381,000 

1899 ... ose sas eee 1,810,000 

1900 .. ove ove ene ,609, 

1901 ... oie nee ans 1,148,000 (in this year 
there was a tremendous drop in prices) 

1902 ... eee oe ses 1,873,000 

1903 ate ... 2,084,000 


In spite of the high tariff barrier, Bradford goods are 
making their way into the United States in steadily in- 
creasing quantities, and the Bradford exporters of dress 
material are slowly but surely recovering from the blow 
aimed at them by the tariff of 1897. 


Following on the admirable pamphlet on the woollen 
trade and the condition of the city of Bradford, which we 
noticed in a previous number, comes a_thirty-two-page 
pamphlet on “ Sheffield under Free Trade,” published by 
the local branch of the Liberal League. It describes the 
growth of the city from a population of 135,000 and a 
rateable value of £278,000 in 1851, to 409,000 inhabitants 
and a rateable value of £1,660,000 in 1903. It illustrates 
the improvement which has taken place in the condition of 
the cutlery workers, and discusses the effect of American 
and German tariffs, which have not shut out Sheffield goods, 
and have stimulated our manufacturers to greater efforts 
and search for fresh markets. It gives an account of the 
development of the silver and silver-plating and tool 
industries, and the growth of the great works, such as those 
of Messrs. Brown, Camel, Firth, Vickers, Hawkesley, and 
so on, for the production of iron and steel manufactures of 
all kinds. There is a graphic account of the improvement 
in the conditions of life, and a courageous attack on the 
chief causes of poverty as it exists at Sheffield; it is 
ascribed largely to drink and gambling. We hope to see 
many more local pamphlets of this kind, and their wide 
distribution, as they form one of the most effective means 
of preaching the cause of Free Trade. 


One of the Tariff Reform League’s “ expert Commis- 
sioners,” Mr. Joseph Rank, in the course of an interview 
with a newspaper representative, has frankly conceded that 
one of the disadvantages of Protection is that it tends to 
stimulate over-production. “ As a miller,” he said, “I am 
not particularly anxious about a tariff, but as an English- 
man I do not want to see my country behind any other. 
If we get a tariff we may have great prosperity for a year 
or two, but company-promoting people would soon see if 
it was so and they would soon find capital and erect more 
mills. ‘The competition might, therefore, in two or three 
years’ time become worse than it is now. That is the very 
thing that has happened in France. French millers are 
worse off than we are, simply because they have overdone 
it.” These admissions from one of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
“captures” are very striking; but, whatever may be the 
case in France, the protected millers of the United States 
know how to combine in order to prevent the consumer 
securing the benefit from an increased output. Thus, we 
read in a recent issue of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, that at the banquet given by the Kansas City Millers’ 
Club to the visiting members of the National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Seymour Carter, of Hastings, Minn., said: 
“The National Millers’ Association and the local organisa- 
tions affiliated with it must soon show its ability to curtail 
the production of flour. In our country (the North-West) 
there is a close agreement—I believe I may say this with- 
out fear of disclosing any State secret—so as to keep each. 
other posted on the price of flour for the day. Thus far 
the buyer has not whipped us to any noticeable extent. We 
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can, without being indicted for conspiracy, curtail the out- 
put of flour so as not to oversupply the market. I’ve been 
told that under the Sherman law you cannot agree to sell 
flour below cost, but we can certainly shut down our mills, 
and I believe that with a little judicious treatment we can 
prevent the market from being glutted with flour that no 
one wants.” If the British flour-milling industry secured 
substantial Protection it would not be long before the 
British consumer found that he had to deal with a powerful 
syndicate which, like the National Millers’ Association of 
the United States, would control the output and maintain 
prices all along the line. 


MR. CHARLES BOOTH ON 
PROTECTION. 


R. CHARLES BOOTH’S is the one name of 
weight which Mr. Chamberlain has to set against 
the innumerable names of weight amongst his oppo- 
nents. The work which Mr. Booth has done for 
the investigation of the condition of the people in 
London undoubtedly entitles him to a respectful 
hearing, and it was therefore with special interest that 
we turned to his explanation in the current number of the 
National Review of his reasons for joining Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Commission. But we cannot think that the article 
itself will greatly assist Mr. Chamberlain’s cause. On the 
one hand, critics have not been slow to point out that Mr. 
Booth’s own plan differs radically from that of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, so radically that it is difficult to see what place 
Mr. Booth can make for himself upon the “ Commission ” 
which he has joined. For Mr. Booth’s scheme is nothing 
if not simple and uniform. He is for a 5 per cent. tariff 
all round, with only this difference, that it should be 
raised to 10 per cent. against protected countries which 
decline concessions to us, and that a rebate should be 
allowed to exporters. The uniformity of the tariff seems 
to some of Mr. Booth’s arguments to be essential, for it 
is only by uniformity that occasion for local jealousies, 
and therefore of friction between different parts of the 
Empire, can be avoided, and it is again only by uniformity 
that lobbying, log-rolling, and corruption in our domestic 
politics are to be escaped. Yet the whole aim and objec: 
of the Commission which Mr. Booth has joined is to draw 
up, not a uniform tariff, but one which will be 
“ scientifically” adjusted to the needs, or at any rate to 
the clamours, of hundreds of rival industries. Mr. Booth’s 
practical programme therefore seems inconsistent with 
his position as a Chamberlain Commissioner. 

When we pass to the considerations which led Mr. 
Booth to think that a departure from our present system 
would be desirable we confess to some surprise at not 
finding something a little more substantial. The founda- 
tion of the Protectionist case is that, in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
words, “it is not well with British Trade.” Mr. Booth, on 
the other hand, admits that we are prosperous as Free 
Traders : 


Whatever the doubts, or drawbacks, or dangers which 
surround the situation, at present assuredly we are still 
very prosperous. It must also be admitted that this pro- 
sperity is directly traceable to the marvellous development 
of our commerce which coincided with, and may to a great 
extent have been due to, the Free Trade policy adopted 
fifty or sixty years ago. ‘ 


Mr. Booth hints doubts, indeed, as to the reality of our 
prosperity, but he gives no substantial facts to justify his 
doubts, and surely we want something a great deal harder 
and firmer than a mere suspicion or hesitation before we 
take a great and decisive step involving the entire reversal 
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of a fiscal system to which every financial Minister of the 
country for two generations has subscribed. Doubts and 
suspicions are very good motives for inquiry, but they are 
not sound reasons in themselves for the deliberate advo- 
cacy of a revolutionary change. 

But we also are assailed by a doubt. as we read Mr. 
Booth’s pages. It is perhaps an audacious doubt to admit 
in the case of such a distinguished sociologist, but we 
must confess to having asked ourselves whether Mr. Booth. 
has in reality given as much attention to the general pro- 
blem of Free Trade as he has to the more detailed inves- 
tigation of the actual life of the people. The question 
suggests itself in many points of his statement of the Fee 
Trade case at the outset of his article, much of which 
would, we think, be rejected by the majority of Free 
Traders, and can only be justified out of the mouth of a 
few extremists. But what is more important is a very 
curious misunderstanding of the Free Trade doctrine of 
the payment for imports by exports, a correct under- 
standing of which is vital to the whole question of the 
effect of tariffs upon our trade. Mr. Booth writes: 


Whether it be for income earned or for repayment of 
capital, the indebtedness of the world to England un- 
doubtedly accounts for the surplus of our imports, but the 
claim that these are paid for by British labour lies wide of 
the truth. Neither now nor at any previous time has this 
assertion been more than partially true, if by “labour” we 
mean that of British wage-earners; and it is increasingly 
untrue. 

But no Fiee Trader has ever contended that it is the 
surplus of our imports, in Mr. Charles Booth’s sense, that 
is paid for by British labour in the present. Imports are 
paid for either by exports or by services rendered by British 
industry, especially shipping, or, lastly, they are the in- 
terest upon British capital invested abroad. The con- 
tention is not that this interest is earned by British labour 
at the present day, and Mr. Booth beats the air when he 
gives reasons for sowing that this is not so. The con- 
tention is that the imports which a tariff will keep out are 
not these, but the imports which pay for our exports and 
our present industry. Supposing that, by means of a 
tariff, a considerable reduction were effected in our import 
trade, our foreign bondholders would not lose their in- 
terest ; foreign Governments and foreign railway companies 
would still have to pay and still have to send goods to 
England in order to make the payment. The whole 
weight of the tariff would fall upon the balance of imports 
for which we pay, in one way or another, by British labour. 
This, then, is the meaning of the Free Trade doctrine that 
for every import you cut off, you cut off an export, and 
this doctrine Mr. Booth seems hardly to have apprehended. 

It would be natural to quote Mr. Booth’s authority par- 
ticularly on anything relating to the effect of a tariff upon 
the cost of living to the poorer classes, but here, again, 
the weight of Mr. Booth’s authority is greatly impaired by 
the actual arguments which he advances. On the one 
hand he states that, “as regards the burden of taxation 
upon the poor,” Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme “ is capable of 
adjustment by remissions on such articles of consumption 
as tea, sugar, and tobacco.” It is very strange that at this 
stage of the controversy such an argument should be 
brought up in so simple a form without any justification 
or qualification. There is, of course, no such adjustment 
to be made. The remissions which Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes upon tea and sugar do not exceed the special 
taxation imposed upon these articles for the purposes of 
the war, and in the natural course of things this extra 
burden would be taken off the consumer without anything 
else being put on in its place. It is to be feared that the 
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only effect of the use of this very deceptive compensation 
by Mr. Chamberlain will be, as long as Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain is at the Exchequer, to postpone a_ re- 
duction which would otherwise doubtless have come 
into force at the earliest possible moment. Secondly, 
on the broader question whether the tax falls 
upon the consumer, Mr. Booth begins with an 
admission which completely destroys the ordinary 
Protectionist argument. “If the assertion that he does 
pay them merely implies that the difference in value of 
goods in bond and goods on which the duty has been 
paid, in the same place and at the same time, will amount 
to precisely the duty, it is certainly true”; but Mr. Booth 
goes on, “ Every deviation from this simple case alters the 
result,” and he proceeds to argue that the consumer may 
find his compensation in economies effected in distribution 
ot by the stimulus given to production. As to this, what 
Sir Robert Giffen has to say in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century is remarkably in point: 

To any such suggestions, however, the obvious reply is 
that academic discussions of exceptions to the ordinary in- 
cidence of taxation are very well in their proper place; but 
when it comes to business, business men always take for 
granted that charges on goods on the way to the consumer 
fall on the consumer, and that if the cost of bringing to the 
market any material portion of the total supply necessary 
to meet the total demand is increased, the whole supply is 
raised in price by this cost. 

It is, in reality, very difficult to follow Mr. Booth’s 
arguments on this point. He seems to consider that a 
tariff would have the effect of “setting enterprise in 
motion.” Can this seriously be suggested of so low a 
tariff? We can understand the argument that a really 
effective tariff wall may assist in the working up of a com- 
pletely new industry. Such an argument was admitted by 
Mill, and by many [ree Traders, as justifying the depar- 
ture from Free Trade in exceptional circumstances. But 
a tariff of 5 per cent.! And of industries that are in 
existence, how, one is inclined to ask, can a certain 
measure of Protection act as a stimulus to economy, to 
invention, to the adoption of the newest and most efficient 
methods? Surely the evidence of manufacturers in the 
contrary sense is overwhelming. Surely we are seeing in 
every direction that it is under the keen competition of 
Free Trade that the old-fashioned industries, content to 
muddle along with inferior tools and the methods of the 
last generation, are being constantly extinguished by the 
keenness of their more enterprising rivals. How a 
measure protecting the manufacturer from competition 
can have the effect of stimulating him to compete more 
keenly is a riddle which we cannot say that Mr. Charles 
Booth helps us to read. 

Lastly, Mr. Booth makes a number of remarks of which 
some seem to be very damaging to his cause, while others 
are of the nature of unverified assertion. He tells us that 
our unqualified reception of imports has encouraged the 
Protective system of others, but he does not say how, nor 
does he give proof of the fact, and, without proof, the 
statement remains intrinsically improbable. He goes on 
to say that, in the present industrial development of 
Europe and the United States, mutual high tariff walls 
have become almost an absurdity, yet they exist, and he 
fails to show that the tendency, which he readily admits, 
of Protective tariffs to increase can ever be effectually 
combated in this country if Free Trade should once have 
received the crushing blow which a defeat in the present 
controversy would involve. He admits, in passing, the 
absolute need of trusts and cartels in Protected countries, 
which is surely one of the reasons why those who do not 
wish trusts and cartels to flourish in this country should 
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continue to oppose Protection. But when he speaks of 
the Protected producer getting all the benefits of dumping 
he shuts his eyes to the survey of the question in the Board 
of Trade Memoranda, which conclusively shows that the 
advantages of dumping are felt in the Free Trade coun- 
tries, and the disadvantages are shared, in at least an 
equal degree, by the industries of the country which does 
the dumping. We cannot, therefore, think that Mr. 
Booth’s arguments will be in very great request at Pro- 
tectionist meetings, and, while it is with great regret that 
we see sO great a writer range himself on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s side, we cannot feel that he has brought into the 
Free Trade controversy that weight of authority which he 
undoubtedly possesses in the field of descriptive sociology. 





POINTS FROM SPEECHES. 





LORD ROSEBERY AT EDINBURGH. 


THE ALLEGED COLONIAL PROPOSAL. 

Now I have in my pocket the exchange of telegrams which 
took place between the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth 
of Australia and Mr. Chamberlain which were published 
yesterday. The invitation, perhaps, is a little suspicious. It 
comes, not from a victorious Government which has main- 
tained Mr. Chamberlain’s policy at the polls, but from a 
Government which has sustained a very considerable reversal 
at the polls, and which may, therefore, be supposed to be— 
not in the position of representing the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia and its proposals to the centre of the Empire for the 
unification of the Empire—but rather the position of a Govern- 
ment which may require some external advocacy and support 
to sustain itself in the great conflict. But, of course, under 
these circumstances—these being the latest documents we have 
bearing on Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda—we have a right to 
search them closely for some indication of the proposal which 
the colonies are making to the Empire, and which it is dan- 
gerous to neglect. What are the words of Mr. Deakin? “We 
do not overlook the demands on your time,” and soon. “We 
conceive that this distant Continent possesses a title to con- 
sideration as one of the interested partners in your proposed 
agreement for preferential trade.” Surely, if the proposals 
had come from the colonies we should not have heard Mr. 
Deakin say that the proposal for these agreements came, not 
from the British Government, not from themselves, but from 
Mr. Chamberlain himself. 1 ask you to note the remarkable 
wording of the telegrams. But Mr. Chamberlain, who, what- 
ever else he may be, is a shrewd dialectician, does not the 
least intend that this shall be taken to be the nature of the 
position, and he flings back the ball with a readiness and 
promptitude that does him the utmost credit. He says, as 
regards Australia: “I do not doubt that she will be ready to 
meet in no grudging spirit all proposals for strengthening the 
bonds between us.” Where are the proposals of Australia? 
It is on the proposals of Australia, on the proposals of New 
Zealand, and on the proposals of Canada that the whole of this 
policy rests from beginning to end. 


Tue Bap OLp Days. 


But what are we suffering from in England as regards the 
commercial aspect of this business? Is it not this? We are 
suffering from the fact that the people who remember the days 
of Protection are either dead or old. It would be of more use 
to the cause of Free Trade if those who remembered those 
days, however old they may be, or however unaccustomed to 
public speaking, if they were to appear on the platform an4 
say in a few pathetic words, as they would do, what they re- 
member of the days of Protection. (Hear, hear.) We are now 
arguing this question with a young, vigorous, and compara- 
tively prosperous nation which cannot believe what is told 
them of the evils of Protection and of the sufferings of their 
forefathers, and who say to you in a voice of jibe, “Oh, but 
that was fifty years ago!’ They do not seem to think -nat 
what happened half a century ago may happen again. They 
do not seem to think that the case of Great Britain is an in- 
dividual and unique case as regards the supply of food and ‘he 
supply of raw material. They do not seem to think as regards 
their precious remedy of Retaliation, which, as Lord George 
Hamilton said in a recent letter—not inferior, in my opinion, to 
his admirable speech on the eubject of Free Trade—(cheers)-— 
they do not seem to think that Retaliation is a weapon which is 
already — by any Government, and which at the best 
is one of those remedies wihch is best perhaps represented by 


the old adage, “ Don’t cut off your nose to spite your face.” 
(Laughter.) But these are the things we have to impress upon 
the public. 
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SIR EDWARD GREY AT CARNARVON. 


PROTECTIONIST THEORIES AND THE FACTS. 

One thing disposed of during recent controversy was that 
Free Traders were theorists and doctrinaires and did not under- 
stand facts. Well, Protectionists had just as many theories, the 
difference being that their theories did not square with facts, 
whilst those of Free Traders did. Protectionists put before 
them assertions which were not sustained by facts. Such, fur 
example, was Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion that the British iron 
trade was being ruined. He had been conclusively answered 
by Sir M. Hicks Beach. Mr. Chamberlain gaid the American 
Steel Trust would ruin the British iron trade, and he based «at 
prediction on an interview by an anonymous reporter with aa 
anonymous American manufacturer in the Philadelphia 
Ledger, in which it was stated that, if bad times came, they 
would not close furnaces, reduce wages, or discharge work- 
men. But in a short time bad times came, and all these things 
were done. As an example he took Mr. Chamberlain’s staie- 
ment about cycles. He said Americans dumped cycles in Eng- 
land at prices with which English makers could not compete. 
He said Americans sent £460,000 worth of cycles to England 
in 1897. That was true; but it was only half the truth; toc 
in 1902 we only imported £144,000 worth of cycles, and the 
Times, commenting on that fact, said that American makers 
had been almost entirely driven out of the English market, and 
we exported £707,000 worth of cycles. Then there were fears 
and apprehensions of our trade being ruined by foreign dump- 
ing. It was quite true that dumping did take place occasionaily 
in small quantities and went on for short periods. It did rut 
happen, as Protectionists feared, in large quantities and perma- 
nently. Shopkeepers, as they all knew, did occasionally offer 
goods at lower prices than usual, but that was to attract busi- 
ness, and, as they all knew, no shopkeeper did that all the 
year round. Take the case of steel imported to be used in ship- 
building and thus increasing, not diminishing, employment in 
this country. If they interfered with that process they would 
seriously endanger industrial success. 


RETALIATION AND TARIFF WARS. 


_Protectionists told us they could have prevented the impo- 
sition of the McKinley tariff; but why could not Germany, 
France, Russia, all Protectionist countries, have done this ? 
We were assured we could by a tariff war with the United 
States have forced them to come to terms with us. True, 
we were customers of the United States to the extent of 129 
millions annually, but five-sixths of this were food supplies cr 
Taw cotton. Were they going to tax these, we should tire of 
such tariff war sooner than the United States. Would Lanca- 
shire consent to tax raw cotton—the life of its industry? Re- 
taliation was an interesting subject, but could not be dis- 
cussed in the abstract. If they discussed war they must 
know with whom and about what they were going to fight. 
Now, we were not told with whom we should fight or on what 
points. Lord George Hamilton had shown the results of a 
tariff war between Italy and France, where as the result of a 
ten years’ struggle 120 millions sterling had been lost and the 
countries concerned never afterwards got within so per cent. 
of the trade before the tariff war commenced. Personally he 
would be quite prepared to consider the question of retalia- 
tion if it could be proved, first, that we had good cause of 
quarrel, and, secondly, that we should suffer less in cons2- 
quence than our enemy. 





A s0 Pek Cent. Repuction 1n WaGeES.—The possibility of a 
general strike tying up the plants of the United States Steel 
Corporation is (says a Morning Post telegram) foreshadowed by 
the action of five thousand workers at the Carnegie Mills, at 
Homestead, Pennsylvania, who have determined to stop work 
if the new wage reduction schedule is put into force. The re- 
ductions are on a sliding scale, and in some cases they amount 
to §0 per cent. 


Way Frencu Dress Goops are Importep.—Some time ago 
it was proposed by a member of the Bradford Chamber of 
Commerce that a committee of experts should be appointed to 
inquire into and report on the reasons for the import of so 
many French dress goods into this country, apart altogether 
from silks. A committee was appointed to consider the ad- 
visability of making such an inquiry; but they, after lengthy 
discussion, have come to the conclusion that it is unnecessary 
as the facts are sufficiently well known. The committee con- 
sider that the worsted machinery in use in the Bradford dis- 
trict is not adapted for producing yarn similar to that used in 
the manufacture of the bulk of the dress goods made in France, 
and that at present it is almost impossible for dyers in the 
sradford district to equal the delicate shades produced by 
French dyers, this being due chiefly to the great difficulty, and 
frequently the impossibility, of thoroughly eliminating the oil 
used in combing and spinning. Before doing anything further, 
the committee consider it desirable that an effort should be 
made to induce all the Bradford combers and spinners to use 
only such oils as can be thoroughly eliminated in the dyeing 
processes, and they suggest that a mecting of combers, 
spinners, manufacturers, and dyers should be called to con- 
sider the matter. 
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WAGES, PRICES, AND THE 
TARIFFS IN THE UNITED STATES. 





So much has been said in many quarters as to the beneti- 
cent effects of a Protective Tariff system on the conditions 
of labour, in giving greater security of employment and 
better wages, that it is worth while to examine in some 
detail the course of events in the United States in recent 
years. As regards security of employment, we have already 
in previous numbers of THe FREE TRADER given a great 
deal of evidence as to the present conditions of industry in 
that country (see the articles on “ Depression in the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Industry” in No. 20, and “Reduced 
Wages in the United States” in No. 21). The two bulky 
volumes entitled “Wages in Commercial Countries,” 
published in 1900 by the American Commissioner of 
Labour, and the monthly bulletins issued by his Depart- 
ment enable us to trace the course of average wages in 
most employments in the United States for a number of 
years past. A number of principal groups are set out in 
the following table; in each case the average for the 
period indicated is given (wherever practicable) for the 
same State of the Union, so that the comparison may be 
as fair as possible. 

In order to explain the groups of years taken it is 
necessary to remind ourselves of the recent history of tariff 
legislation in the United States. In the period before 
1889 the United States were under the ‘Tariff Act of 
1883, which Professor Taussig describes (“ Tariff History 
of the United States,” p. 249) as “a half-hearted attempt 
ou the part of those wishing to maintain a system of high 
Protection to make some concession to the public demand 
for a more moderate tariff system. Some duties were in- 
creased, some lowered; nor was any consistent policy 
followed.” Then, in 1890, came the McKinley Tariff Act, 
which increased duties all round—it was “a radical ex- 
tension of the Protective system.” The result was a 
slight reaction, which found expression in the Wilson Act 
of 1894, which adopted lower duties—lower than those 
of the McKinley Tariff, but still higher in many cases than 
those of 1883. Then came a new Protectionist move- 
ment, resulting in the Dingley Tariff of 1897—“ the out- 
come of an aggressive spirit of Protection.” Under that 
tariff the United States has since remained. We give the 
average wages for the five years before the McKinley Act, 
the three years between the McKinley and Wilson Tariffs, 
the two years from the Wilson to the Dingley ‘Tariff, and 
for the years 1897-1901. The following table gives the 
wages in each of the four periods for sixty-seven groups 
which have been taken as representing important industrial 
occupations, groups representing foremen, overlookers, 
and clerks being excluded : 


_ Wages per day in dollars. 1897- 
Occupation. 1885-9. 1891-3. 1895-6. 1901. 
Bakers... bes ‘ibs is ae 1.57 ... 239 2.17 
Balers (textiles) 5S. 3247 1.36 1.02 
Blacksmiths .. aa 220 ... 2.30 220 ... 2.16 
Bleachers (textiles)... ig? .. — 1.31 - 
Body makers (car- 
riages and wag- 
gons) as ae a os De os Se 
Boiler makers aa 228 ... 2.29 ... 230 ... 2.28 
Brakesmen (railroa«'s) te os SE... SP... 2 
Brass finishers a46 ... 2M... 300... 295 
Brass moulders Da. Be ww SOs Loe 
Brewers we S19 «2 GOD .. AST ... 3.45 
Bricklayers... 4.00 ... 4.00 ... 4.00 ... 3.53 
Brickmakers ... nat whe «. OF . Se ... Se 
Cabinet makers __... non Sn = 22 ~~ S885 2.38 
Carders (textiles) 120 .,. 1.09 0.95 .. — 
Carpenters and joiners 231 ... 2.26 ... 220 2.42 
Clerks ... ae em 249 ... 227 ... 1.75 1.74 
Compositors ... 267 ... 273 ... 2.45 ... 2.63 
Coopers mn dom 6s6 ED seco ERED cee SE a. 
Cutters (clothing) ... «-- 318 ... 2.90 ... 3.25 ... 2.76 
Cutters (glass) 6 BO op 20) ... BI ... 283 
Dressmakers... on oo. SO .. LT ... BAB ww LT? 
Dressers (textiles) ... o- 106... 34] ... 200 ... = 
Dyers (textiles) doe «— Be. 340 « Se... ap 
Finishers (textiles) ... oe ee: see | See 
Finishers (boots and 
shoes) eee ase eee 00 god 3.11 . 3.15 
Founders (iron) _ 2.08 2.07 - 
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Pe) 
Wages per day in dollars. 1897- 
Occupation. 1 . 1891-3, 1895-6. 1901. 
Furnace men (foundry and 
machinery shops)... » 173... 193 ... 1.75 we — 
Furriers oo wae wan BE os Oe Ee oe Be 
Gasmakers ... aie 166... 220 «a Be 1.60 
Glass blowers (bottles) §.15 ... 5.15 .. — 3°97 
: 5, (window glass) 5.00 ... 5.00 . -- 4.00 
Glaziers oad «~ 2 ws Sw Te 2.36 
Glove makers ied ve See we OF os TF — 
Grinders (foundry = and 
machinery shops)... . oe .. LE . ae 2.05 
Grinders (tools)... » Sw Ew Lea 
Harness and saddle makers 1.39 ... 0.73 ... 225 ..  — 
Iron workers , oo Se we ED . Se owe Tee 
Jewellers ae vw Oe ww Caw = 
Joiners... ae a «oe Bae. Le Bae ww 
Lasters (boots and shoes)... 2.34 ... 2.01 ... 2.24 ... 1.80 
Machinists < - ae. BO... Se ... Se 
Masons ae . 3225 ... 206 ... 4.00 ... 3.36 
Millers (flour)... S55 .. 197 .. B12 «— Le 
Miners (coal)... a00 .. TE un =. cs Be 
Painters . Bee ac GAL... BOD ... Bae 
Paper makers . 150 .. 17 ... 300 .. — 
Piecers (textiles) os .. 62. 608 . — 
Plasterers . £0... OD .. Oe... 8 
Pluinbers 3.50 .. SHO ... BM ... Bae 
Puddlers . 247... 320 ... 460 ... 2H 
Quarrymen oA . oe .. 2 1. Bee a _ 
Riveters hie oe . ee = TA ae Eee _ 
Rope makers ... . 166... 140... 106. _— 
Sailmakers . Bee «a Oe. 2 wa Oe 
Ship carpenters . 284 ... 2.75 — 3.25 
Shoemakers . oe . La 2.00 1.94 
Spinners (cotton) Bae «ss ow 6 1.79 
Stereotypers ... 3.00 ... 267 ... 2.70 3.42 
Tanners 1.92 ... 1.67 1.68 - 
Tinsmiths 3.25 ... 2.50 2.44 _ 
Upholsterers = 3.00 ... 202 ... 2.66 1.82 
Weavers (cotton) le... $s tea. = 
a (silk) 2.42 ... 2.29 1.89 ... 1.86 
» (wool) LDi ... LSS 1.57 ... 1.39 
Wheelwrights at ... Boo 2.75 1... = 
Winders (textiles) 1.28 ... 0.97 111... 1.12 
Woolsorters ... “es 2.73 125 .. 20 .. — 


An examination of these sixty-seven groups shows one 
thing at least clearly—that there has been no general upward 
movement of wages. In only some eight cases is the last 
average wage higher than in any of the preceding periods ; 
and, on the other hand, in thirty-six cases the average for 
the period 1897-1901 was lower than the average of some 
one of the earlier periods. ‘The average for the five years 
1897-1901 is in thirty-one groups, out of forty-six for which 
the figures are given above, lower than the average for the 
five years 1885-1889, 7.c., in those industries wages were less 
than in the years before the United States entered upon its 
ultra-Protectionist policy. 

We tabulate these results thus: 

Total number of groups ... ea si Kia ‘ie ooo «=t 
Number in which the wages for the last period (1897-1901) 

are given - ee io e sat on ois 
Number in which wages were highest in the last period ... 8 
Number in which wages in the last period are below the 

average of the first period (1885-9) ot san vs 31 
That is to say, that in two cases out of three wages are 
actually lower in the last five years than in the period be- 
fore the McKinley Tariff. 

It is interesting to compare the results thus obtained with 
those given in the Board of Trade Memoranda, pp. 276 
seq. The Board gives the figures for four groups of trades 
—building, metal, stone, and cotton—and, comparing the 
average of 1897-1900 (it has no figures for 1901) with the 
average for 1885-1889, it shows an increase of about 5-5 
per cent. But the same table also shows that industrial 
wages were in 1873 slightly higher than in 1900, and agri- 
cultural wages considerably higher, and the whole table 
on p. 277 shows that for those groups of trades wages 
in the United States rose rapidly from 1851 to 1873, and 
since then have been practically stationary. Comparing the 
United States with Great Britain, the advantages are wholly 
on our side. Whilst between 1885-1889 and 1897-1900 
there was, according to the Board of Trade figures, a rise 
in the wages of the American workman of only 5.5 per cent., 
the wages of the Englishman rose over 13 per cent. The 
further figures now published, including, as they do, the 
year 1901, indicate a result even less favourable to the 
United States. 

It is most important to notice also that there has 
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been, on the other hand, in the last few years a 
marked rise in the prices of commodities, and par- 
ticularly of food. The Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour 
for November, 1903, shows this conclusively. If the 
average retail price of food for 1890 be taken at 100, we 
get the following table: 


Relative Relative 

Year. Retail Price. Year. Retail Price. 
1890 ada 100.0 — 1897 ar . 
1891 “ 101.4 = 1898 a 96.4 
1892 mae 99.5 os 1899 axe 97.8 
1893 via 102.2 mea 1900 ome 98.7 
1894 hie 97.4 aa 1901 wad 102.7 
1895 pan 95.5 is 1902 on 108.3 
1896 92.3 — — 


It will be seen that, on the whole, there was a slight rise 
under the McKinley Tariff, a considerable fall during the 
régime of the milder Wilson Tariff (1894), and a marked 
and constant rise under the Dingley Tariff (1894 seq.). So 
that in the last few years there has been in many cases a 
decline in wages accompanied by a rise in the price of food. 
These two things, and the closing down of many mills and 
consequent non-employment, spoil rather badly that pic- 
ture of the United States as a Protectionist paradise for 
labour which is so often held before our British working 
men. 


GERMANY AND THE TARIFF 
QUESTION. 
II 


INCE 1871 the industrial development of Germany 
has been extremely rapid.* The population of the 
Empire increased from 41 millions in 1871 to 56 millions 
in 1900, and is continuing to increase at the rate of 
some 850,000 persons a year. The imports in 1872 for 
home consumption were valued at 163 million pounds, 
and in 1902 at 290 million pounds. The exports of 
domestic produce were valued in 1872 at 116 million 
pounds and in 1go2 at 240 millions. The production 
of coal averaged 32 million tons a year for the period 
1870-1874 and 97 million tons a year for the period 
1896-1990; in the former period the average annual 
production of pig iron was 1°8 million tons and in the 
latter period 7*4 million tons. In iron and steel manu- 
factures, in shipbuilding, and in the chemical indus- 
tries (to mention only a few examples) there has been 
an equally rapid development. There is an inclina- 
tion in this country to ascribe much of this rapid 
advance to the Protectionist policy pursued by Germany ; 
but, as we shall see later, that policy has brought 
many serious disadvantages in its train, and the 
real causes of the progress made by Germany are to 
be foundelsewhere. Thereis the natural impetus given 
by the unification of Germany and the establishment 
of a strong central government with definite aims ; 
there is an educational system which is undoubtedly 
superior on the scientific and technical sides to anything 
which we have had in this country; there is a more 
enlightened policy on the part of the manufacturers, such 
as that described in the case of the chemical trades by 
Professor Dewar in his presidential address to the 
British Association at Belfast in 1902; there is a 
better-conceived railway transport policy; there is 
a more adequate consular system ; and there is a more 
intelligent attention paid to the commercial interests of 
the country by a Government not always wise, but never 
indifferent. 

It is well to observe that the industrialisation of 
Germany is marked by the same general features as 
that of Great Britain. There has been the same rapid 
growth of the towns (an increase almost as astonishing 
as that of the American cities), and the same decline in 
the agricultural population, which in the forties included 
two-thirds of the whole population, whilst in 1870 it was 
about one-half and in 1goo about one-third. It has fallen 
both relatively and actually. At the same time, and as 
a natural consequence, there has been a constant 
increase of dependence on foreign food supplies. The 


\ 





*It must be remembered in comparing figures that the areas 
were not always the same, as has been indicated. 
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following table shows the increase in the surplus of the 
amount of grain, meal, and flour imported into Germany 
over the amount exported (in million cwt.) : 


——— ee 











Year. Amount. Year, Amount. 
1880 14°4 1891 67°4 
1881 31°38 1892 72°2 
1882 35°4 1893 60°8 
1583 34°4 1894 77°8 
1884 52°0 1895 75'4 
1885 42°0 189 104°0 
1886 24°8 | 1897 112°0 
1887 39°0 1898 110°0 
1888 312 | 1899 | 97°2 
1889 56°0 1900 gi‘2 
1890 63°2 





And, thirdly, imports greatly exceed exports. In the 
Free Trade period from 1872 to 1879 the average 
annual imports were valued at 3,800,000,000 marks 
(4190,000,000), and the exports at 2,600,000,000 
marks (£139,000,000), and although the latter were 
admittedly underestimated there yet remained a con- 
siderable excess of imports over exports. After 1879 
the statistics were improved, and at first the new Pro- 
tectionist system acted asadrag. The import trade 
declined for a time ; in 1880 exports were slightly in 
excess of imports, and from then till 1888 the two were 
in practical equilibrium. But after 1888, and the in- 
clusion of the Hanse towns, the turn came, and the 
following table shows the ‘‘ special trade” of Germany 
since 1893 (in million marks) : 








ls cial Imports, é¢., |Special Exports, é.¢., Excess of 
Year. i rts for Home | Exports of German Imports over 
onsumption. Home Produce. Exports. 
1893 45134 39245 888 
1894 4,285 3,057 1,234 
1895 4,246 3,424 822 
1896 41558 3575 804 
1897 4,865 3,78 1,079 
1898 5,440 4,010 1,430 
1899 5,784 4,368 1,416 
1900 6,043 4,753 1,290 
1901 5,710 45513 1,197 
1992 5,826 4,313 993 


During the same period there has been a marked 
increase in the import of manufactured articles. The 
following table gives the figures for the ten years in 
million marks : 





1893 gor 

1594 835 

1895 925 Av. 1893-1897 «.. 913°2 
1896 939 

1897 966 

1893 1,015 

1899 1,148 

1900 1,200 |) Av. 1898-1902 .., 41,1060 
1gol 1,064 

1902 1,103 


So that the conditions over which many writers lament 
in this country are reproduced in Germany ; they are, 
in fact, common to all industrial States. And Germany 
has another phenomenon, which appears also in the 
United States, but is not found in Free Trade Great 
Britain. Its industry is ruled by the cartels, which 
are practically equivalent in their effects to the American 
trusts, though organised in a different way. They 
number about 400, and within the protection of the 
tariff walls are able to set their prices at rates un- 
affected by competition, and dictated as far as possible 
by the interests of the producers alone. And neither 
the tariffs nor the trusts (which claim that they are 
able to regulate industry and give it a more equable 
course) have been able to guard Germany against 
recurring periods of acute depression, such as that 
through which she has passed in the last two years. 
The fact that the Socialists, in voting strength at the 
polls the most powerful of the German political parties, 
put Free Trade in the forefront of their programme 
does not suggest that the German workman has any 
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strong belief in the benefits of Protection. The other 
alarmist cry is that our development no longer con- 
tinues at its old rate; that other nations are catching 
us up. A little consideration shows that this was 
inevitable ; we had a start in the race, partly owing to 
political conditions, but it was quite certain that when 
Germany and the United States began to make use of 
their large industrial resources and population much 
greater than our own we should not be able 
to retain our unchallenged supremacy. Our relative 
advantage has been much reduced; but the absolute 
advantage still remains to us, and that is all that we 
can reasonably expect. Meanwhile there is a new 
Protectionist agitation in Germany, emanating chiefly 
from the agrarian party. The landowners and farmers 
complain of two difficulties — the fall in the price 
of agricultural products, and the scarcity of rural 
labour owing to the superior attractions of the 
towns and industrial life. They denounce the ‘‘ export 
orgy”’ which makes the Government anxious to buy 
markets for German manufactured goods at the price 
of the reduction of import duties on agricultural pro- 
duce, and the sacrifice (as they allege) of all other 
interests to the exporters. Their demand for higher 
protection was supported by the representatives of a 
few large industries. A long and fierce conflict ensued, 
ending in the adoption of a new tariff, which applies to 
946 groups of commodities, with increased duties 
chiefly on agricultural products. But the tariff is only 
to come in force when the Government chooses, and 
meanwhile it has to use it as a basis of negotiation in 
the attempt to secure new commercial treaties. 





‘THE VALUE OF THE NEW 
ZEALAND PREFERENCE. 


“Tuts COURSE WOULD NOT INCREASE IMPORTS FROM THE 
MOTHER COUNTRY, BUT WOULD CHECK IMPORTS FROM ALIEN 
COUNTRIES.”--MR. SEDDO)’s SPEECH AT AKAROA, 


R. CHAMBERLAIN and his supporters are 
l already claiming the new Preference Tariff, which 
was passed by the New Zealand Parliament on 
November rg last, as a proof of the benefits which will be 
conferred on the mother country by the adoption of the 
Zollverein policy. In introducing the measure, it will be 
remembered that Mr. Seddon expressly stated that “he 
would ask for no return from Great Britain.” He went on 
to say that “ consideration for the industries of New Zea- 
land prevented a reduction of the duties on British im- 
ports ”"—in other words, he admitted that in so far as 
British goods compete with local industries their impor- 
tation is not to be encouraged. 








In order to estimate the real value to the British trader 
of the new scale of duties, it must be shown in the first 
instance what the amount of the preference is, and, 
secondly, the extent to which British goods already domi- 
nate the New Zealand market in the categories of goods 
affected. According to an official notification supplied to 
the Board of Trade the revision in the scale of duties is 
as follows: 


Duty payable on Duty payable oa 


Article. British Imports, Foreign Imyoris. 
Cement ... 2s. per barrel ... 4s. 
Cycles ... .. 20pec.adval. ... 30 p.c. ad val, 
Carriages és << i om ~ 
Carts ae on a te Sea “< 
Carriage timber 

(dressed) 20 . ‘a a 
Cordage 0s 20 “ es i 
Fancy goods ... 20 o ses ‘i 
Preserved fish ws 2d. per Ib. 3d. per Ib, 
Glass—Mirrors .. 25 p.c, ad val. 374 p.c. ad val. 

- Plate, bevelled 25 ra a ae (4 

“ » Other kinds 20 a «. 30 * 

5, Window 2s. per 100 sup.ft... 3s. per 100 sup. ft, 
Glassware... .. 20 p.c. ad val, - 30 p.c. ad val. 
Hardware ase .. 20 in —— = 
Pianos ... lian oe OO nf ee 30 ss 
Paperhangingss 15 . o SE .« 

Paper wrappings 5s. per cwt 7s. 6d. per cwt. 
Cycle fittings . ree 20 p.c. ad val, 
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In his speech introducing tariff proposals Mr. Seddon, 
after making the famous assertion that Great Britain under 
Free Trade had “resulted in an open Hades for British 
workmen and British manufacturers,” while “foreign 
nations behind fiscal barriers were enjoying heavenly pro- 
sperity,” went on to declare that New Zealand “ was fast 
becoming, like the mother country, a dumping ground 
for surplus manufactures of foreign countries.” Mr. 
Seddon is not to be taken too seriously, but that in the 
foregoing list of goods selected for preferential tariff treat- 
ment against the foreigner the overwhelming bulk of the 
imports are of British origin the following figures show: 

VALUE OF Imports IN 1902, 


United Other : 

Kingdom. Colonies. Foreign. 
£ £ £ 

Cement 52,600 ls 33 360 
Cycles 26,000 od 9,800 16,000 
Carriages... 2,175 ind 3,800 3,600 
Carts a i de 104 86 2,660 
Carriage timber (dressed) —_1,074 1,800 4,920 
Cordage ... ; ‘i 9,692 2,400 1,980 

Fancy goods 101,927 Sel 9,700 33, 
Preserved fish 22,157 on 5,100 .» 14.300 
Glass, Mirrors ... ou 5,500 112 ie 3,400 
= Plate, bevelled ... 3,975 360 sis 990 
i », Other kinds 8.803 198 _ 347 
i Window ... ww. 27.153 75 ve 4,630 
Glassware... ‘ 19,963 847 .. 15.800 
Hardware... sua 210,438 9,700 57,000 
Pianos ae ins 32,558 417 ... 51,800 
Paperhangings ... 27,329 1,260 ... 5,300 
Cycle fittings 28,139 6,300 5,700 
£568,479 £46,988 £241,787 


This table shows that while the foreign imports into 
New Zealand last year of these goods reached a value of 
only £241,700, the imports of British and colonial goods 
amounted to over £615,000. Mr. Seddon’s theory of 
“dumping” into New Zealand is plainly a grotesque 
exaggeration. 


So far, in estimating the probable value of the pre- 
ference, we have followed the list of goods falling within 
its scope as published in the Board of Trade Journal for 
November 26 last. But the Daily Chronicle's Sydney 
correspondent, writing on December 1, shows that the 
list of articles affected is somewhat more extensive, 
although, with regard to these, the proportion of foreign 


trade is quite as small. Thus: 
British. Foreign. 
£ £ 
Candles... ‘és ee. 939,111 on 1,647 
Plated goods ose 42,948 Pa 4,315 
Earthenware, &c.... .. 62,671 3,574 
Bicycles, tricycles, &c. ..._ 70,665 22,445 
China and porcelain 21,986 4,000 
Fancy goods and toys 111,717 34,003 
Ironmongery 222,391 57,477 
Boots and shoes ... 108,459 82,745 


In estimating the probable effect of the new tariff on 
British trade it is important to bear in mind that in the 
few cases in which the foreigner at present enjoys the 
lion’s share of -he New Zealand trade it is due to tke 
reputation of the foreign article for superiority. German 
pianos, for instance, are purchased, not because of any 
advantage in price—but because of their supposed 
superiority. The new tariff will merely compel the 
colonist to pay a fine of £15 for purchasing a Bech- 
stein of the value of £50, whereas, if he purchase a 
Brinsmead of the same value, Mr. Seddon will let him off 
with a fine of £10. Again, American carts are more 
popular than British because of their lighter structure, and 
the extra duty will not make the slightest difference in 
favour of the British exporter so long as he fails to meet 
colonial requirements. 


That the New Zealand Press sees through the scheme is 
apparent from the comments of the Wellington Evening 
Post, which remarks: “Is it not a farce thu. we should 
seek to pose as strictly patriotic and unselfish benefactors 
of the Empire when Mr. Seddon recommended it, as he did 
at Akaroa, in these terms: ‘ This course would not increase 
imports from the mother country, but would check imports 
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from alien countries ?’ That is to say, the British manu- 
facturer would not benefit sixpence from the proposal 
which we pretend to be making solely for his good. But 
out protected industries would benefit, and our consumers 
and taxpayers would pay, in the name of patriotism, to 
increase their profits and those of our producers, who 
would be given a. preference at home in return for our 
rebate.” 


DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CAMPAIGN. 





WeDNEsDAy, December 30.—Mr. Reginald Lucas, Unionist 
member for Portsmouth, announces that, owing to his opp»- 
sition to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, he will retire at the 
next election. 

TuHurRspay, December 31.—Sir Samuel Hoare, M.P., whose re- 
tirement from the Executive Committee of the Free Food 
League had been reported, writes, that while his views on 
the Fiscal question remain unaltered, he desires to support 
the head of the Government, having regard to foreign com- 
plications. 

Mr. Chamberlain is invited by Mr. Deakin, the head of 
the Commonwealth Government, to visit Australia. 

Fripay, January 1, 1994.—In reply to Mr. Deakin’s invitation, 
Mr. Chamberlain states that “‘rnutil a mandate is given him 
any lengthened absence from home is impossible.” Me 
hopes, however, at a future and no distant date to be able 
to accept the invitation. 

Mr. J. H. Tritton, President of th. Bankers’ Institute, ad- 
dresses a meeting at Great Leighs, contending that Protection 
means restriction. As a business man he looks upon Mr. 
Chamberlain's proposals with dread. 

SATURDAY, January 2.—Sir Edgar Vincent, M.P., refuses an 
invitation to become Vice-President of the Devonshire branch 
of the Tariff Reform League on the ground that the League 
is inimical to the healthy development of commerce. 

Monpay, January 4.—Sir John Gorst addresses a great meet- 
ing of manufacturers and operatives at Preston in hostility 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. Mr. Yerburgh, M.P., sends 
a strong letter contending that Protection must increase the 
price of production and expose the cotton trade to the 
gravest dangers. 

Mr. Chamberlain, writing to Mr. Copeland, Agent-General 
for New South Wales, says: ‘“ The whole idea is based on 
the tendency to unite the Empire, and if it does not do that 
I had better be beaten.” 

TveEspAY, January 5.—Sir Edward Grey, at Carnarvon, says 
preferential tariffs might mean the raising, not the lowering, 
of existing tariffs with our own colonies. 

Mr. Walter Long, at Bristol, says he believes the country 
is in favour not only of Mr. Balfour’s but of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme. 

Mr. Chamberlain writes to the Unionist candidate of Mid- 
Devon urging support of his scheme in the interests of 
agriculture. ‘‘ The adoption of my proposals,” he says, “ will 
not add a penny to the cost of living, while it will ensure 
a moderate preference on corn, and especially on meat and 
dairy produce, which will help the farmers and the holders 
of allotments. If nothing is done—and I see that your op- 
ponent has nothing to propose—the greatest industry of the 
country will continue to decline, and when the farmers have 
been ruined there will be no emp‘oyment for the labourers. 


INCREASED IMPORTS INTO SWITZERLAND.—Swiss in:ports ccn- 
tinue to increase. In 1894 they amounted to £33,000,000; in 
1902 to £45,000,000. More remarkable still, the imports of 
manufactures rose from £9,968,00c0 in 1894 to £13,848,000 in 
1902. If it were true that imports, and in particular imports of 
finished goods, spelt loss of trade, employment, and wages, 
Switzerland would be in a parlous state, indeed. As a matter 
of fact, the increase in imports, as in the case of America, Bel- 
gium, and ourselves, has corresponded with a general increase 
in prosperity. The purchasing power of a nation is the best 
guide to its progress. 

THE TROUBLES OF THE STEEL Trust.—According to the 
Standard’s New York correspondent, the statement of the posi- 
tion of that mammoth Protectionist creation in the Steel Trust 
proves to be worse than the worst anticipations. The net 
earnings for December were about 3,000,000 dollars, a decrease 
of about 10,000,000 dollars as compared with either June 
or July, and about one-half those of the previous 
lowest month. The quarter’s earnings are less than one- 
half those in 1902. The year’s earnings were 108,979,012 dol- 
lars. The omission of the Common dividend leaves an un- 
divided surplus of 11,962,645 dollars. Apparently the Steel 
Trust has maintained prices, and the Independents have done 
the business. The iron trade is bad enough, but certainly 
better than the Trust’s earnings. 
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A BraprorD UNIONIST AND FREE TRADE.—A meeting has 
just been held at Bradford, called by Mr. James Roberts, the 
present owner of Saltaire, and the only partner in the firm 
of Sir Titus Salt, Bart., Sons, and Co. (Limited), who has 
hitherto been a supporter of Sir Fortescue Flannery, the 
Unionist member for the Shipley Division of Yorkshire, by 
Mr. W. A. Whitehead (Liberal), one of the largest exporters 
of wool tops in the world, and by Colonel Gustav Hoffmann, 
one of the largest exporters of yarns and tops to the Continent. 
Mr. Roberts, who presided, said he did not believe that our 
colonies had made it a condition for the continuance of their 
connection with the old country that we should subject our- 
selves to tariffs for their benefit. He believed that if a policy 
of Protection were adopted by this country it would be the 
thin end of the wedge which would undoubtedly have the 
effect of splitting up the Empire and driving the colonies 
away from us. A very great change had, under Free Trade, 
taken place in the condition of the working classes. 
He could remember when spinners used to get 4s. 6d., whereas 
the same hands now got 115s. 6d. per week. Did not that show 
a marked improvement in the earning capacity of the working 
classes and their children? In the days of which he was 
speaking 11s. 6d. would have been thought an extraordinari'y 
good wage for a weaver, not to speak of a child. He was a 
Unionist, and he objected to the granting of Home Rute. But 
we were now face to face with a very serious matter, and if 
the question were put to him, whether he would have Home 
Rule or Protection, he should say, “ Let me have Home Rule 
a hundred times over, and I will take it in that undignified 
position which Mr. Chamberlain calls lying down.” 








The following Books, Pamphlets, &c., can be obtained from 
THE FREE TRADE UNION, 
8, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 





HANDBOOK TO THE TARIFF QUESTION. 
éd., Post Free 7}d. In Cloth, 1s. 6d. Post Free. 


THROUGH PREFERENCE TO PROTECTION. 
3d., Post Free 4d. ‘In Cloth, 1s. 3d. Post Free. 


A REPLY TO MR. BALFOUR’S PAMPHLET. 


By Haroip Cox, Secretary of the Cobden Club. 1s, Post Free 


ELEMENTS OF THE FISCAL PROBLEM. 
By L. G. Cniozza-MoneEy. 3s. 6d., Post Free 3s. 9d. 


On January 11th. 


FREE TRADE v. FAIR TRADE. 
By the late Lorp FARRER, some time Permanent Secretary ox 
the Board of Trade. New Edition, thoroughly revised and 
completed, with Statistics down to 1903. By C. H. CHOMLEY 
5s. net. Orders will be accepted now. 





* A Bound Volume of THE “FREE TRADER,” from 
the first number to the end of 1903, in cloth, with a full index, 
will be ready shortly. 5s. 6d. Post Free. 

* As only a limited number of these are being prepared, orders 
should be sent immediately to ensure obtaining a copy. 








The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of Is. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 


The Secretary of the Free Trade Union would be 
greatly obliged if correspondents who are receiving 
the “Free Trader” and other literature issued by the 
Union will forward at the earliest possible moment any 
change of address to which they may wish the literature 
to be sent. 

Considerable inconvenience has been caused to the 
Union and to correspondents through the literature 
being returned owing to removals, 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W., who 
particularly requests to be informed of any irregularity 
in the supply. 





Printedand Published tor Tre Prez Trap Uxton by Tire Seraeer FPrerisninc Company, Lrp., 14. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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